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NOTES 



In the series Study and Story Nature Readers, Ginn & Co. have just pub- 
lished Bird World, a bird book for children, by J. H. Stickney. The book 
is beautifully illustrated, with pictures in color and in black and white. 

We acknowledge the receipt of three interesting educational documents : 
The Report of Superintendent Charles M. Jordan, of Minneapolis ; the Out- 
line of the High-school Department of Falls City, Neb.; and the Report of 

Charles E. Chadsey, Superintendent of Schools, Durango, Colo. 

From Principal Scudder, of the Hillhouse High School, New Haven, 
Conn., we have received a copy of the new courses of study adopted by that 
school. The courses offered are, academic, classical, scientific, and commer- 
cial. The latter course is three years in length, the others being four-year 
courses. 

A most interesting program for a series of parents' conferences to be 
held in the Jamestown (N. Y.) High School comes from Superintendent 
Rovillus R. Rogers. Teachers interested in organizing such conferences — 
we hope there are many in number — will do well to write Mr. Rogers for a 
copy of this program. 

The eighth annual convention of the Southern Educational Association 
met at New Orleans, December 27, 29. The program presented an 
unusually interesting array of notable speakers on worthy themes. President 
Jerome H. Raymond, of the University of West Virginia, made a timely 
address on " Secondary Schools, the need of the South." 

President James H. Canfield, of the Ohio State University, publishes 
an address on " The Ohio State University as a School of Post-Graduate 
Instruction Only," in which he reviews the history of the university from its 
earliest beginnings in the ordinance of 1787. The paper is an interesting 
contribution to the history of higher education in this country. 

The fifth meeting of the Hudson River Schoolmasters' Club was held in 
Albany, N. Y., November 18, 19. Features of the meeting were: Address 
on " The Science of Sight," by Edward W. Scripture ; " Electives below the 
College," discussed by Principals W. S. Knowlson, M. L. Walrath and W. P. 
Thompson ; " Reading," discussed by Superintendents Sherman Williams 
and Charles S. Davis, and Principal J. W. Kimball. The club holds meet- 
ings twice a year. 
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Professor Paul Shorey's edition of the Odes and Epodes of Horace 
gives the Latin text of those immortal classics in an excellent type, upon a 
fair page, prefixing a critical or rather technical introduction upon the versi- 
fication, the vocabulary, and other literary traits of Horace, and appending 
nearly 350 pages of notes for the use of students. The feature of the work 
is the wealth of illustrative material, especially from the English poets. — 
[Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., Boston.] 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. have in press Essays on Education, by the 
late Francis A. Walker, president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, edited by Professor J. P. Munroe of the same institution. The 
author had hoped himself to collect these papers in a volume. They are 
conspicuous for his characteristic humanity and sound sense, and are grouped 
under Technological Education, Manual Education, The Teaching of Arith- 
metic, and College Problems (including College Athletics). A Valedictory 
appropriately closes the book. 

There is a frequent demand for reading matter in historical French, and 
colleges frequently specify in their requirements readings of this sort. To 
provide suitable text to meet these requirements, D. C. Heath & Co., pub- 
lishers, Boston, have in press for immediate issue in their Modern Language 
Series Francisque Sarcey's Le Siege de Paris, which is at once valuable 
from the historical point of view, and interesting in its picture of the varying 
emotions and the daily life of Paris, in the trying ordeal of 1 870-1. It 
combines the interest of fiction with reading that is not fiction. 

New Methods in Education is the title af a comprehensive work that will 
be published simultaneously in United States, England and the Continent 
about November 30, by Orange Judd Company of New York, and by Samp- 
son Low, Marston & Co., London. In the five books that are to be bound in 
this one volume, J. Liberty Tadd lays down the first principles in art, real 
manual training and nature study that have been demonstrated during his 22 
years' experience as director of the Philadelphia Public School of Industrial 
Art, and of drawing and manual training in the Roman Catholic high school 
and the parochial schoots of that city. 

A committee of the Associated Academic Principals of the state of 
New York, consisting of Principals F. D. Boynton, of Ithaca ; E. W. Lyttle, 
of Watertown, and F. V. Lester, of Westport, is now engaged in ascertaining 
the changes desired by principals in the regents' syllabus. This syllabus 
will be published in 1900, and must then remain in force for five years. The 
policy of the New York regents in making changes only after most thorough 
discussion with the schools, and of adhering to regulations once established 
for a sufficient time to permit the attainment of definite results, is worthy 
of commendation ; still more, it deserves widespread imitation. 



